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Both Sjiglish Canada and the Onited States are 
essentially liberal^-^t^g«€Tl1:s of European society. But in Canada, 
liberalism must vie, ifith .touches of Toryism and socialism; as a 
result, the common good receives, more formal attention. than in the 
O.S. The ertent of variation in local'"~f%nancial resources for 
education is 'potl^n^ially und^r the control of both state and . 
provincial goveriNsents. However, in recent years, Canadian provinces 
have'acted more decisively in ^educational finance than h'^ve American 
s±at€is. In Canada, \ equality means equality^of condition; in the O.S., 
equality means equality of opportunity. Th^ energy crisis and 'other 
global crises are forcing the O.S. and other liberal fragment 
societies to face the future they escaped when they split off from 
Europe'. Reentry into the full political spectrum is likely to pose 
greater problems for the O.S. than for Canada, with its relatively 
wider political spectrum. The major hope in the O.S. lies in the 
continued redefinition of equality from equaiLity of opportunity to 
equality <:>f cpnditidn. If this redefinition occurs, educational 
finance will probably be one of the first beneficiaries. 
(Author/JG) 
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THE CASES OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES^ 



EipMlKy nf tfflnc atlonal t^fifiw^oirC^ia^^^logan used- as tnuch by — ^ 



educators and politicians in Canada as in the United States. Yet, a 
comparison of the systems of educational finance in the two 'countries . 
suggests that there is far greater equality of condition vis-a-vis 
education in Canada th^q^in the United States. One does not find, for * 
example, the range off expenditures per pupil in*a province like Ontario 
as one does in the stW<<of California. What explanation* can account 
^ for the differences in the way Canadian provinces hav^ interpreted 
equality of education as compar,ed 'with states in the U.S.? . Is it a 
question of better technique in developing formulas for equalization 
grants, or is it rooted in the basic political values of the peoples of 
the two nations? It is the thesis of this paper that the latter inter- 
pretation is correct; *that Canadians, and in particular Er^glish-Canadians , 
place greater emphasis oh society as a whole than ^do Americans, who>^tend 
. to view the individual as >pre-eiriinent , and that tfiese differences in 
values explain the greater equality of exp^enditu^e per pupil found in 
Canadian provinces. 
The Hartzian Approacl^ ^ 

iouis HartzJ in The Liberal Tradition inj America (1955) and >i • 
The Founding of New Societies (1964) , has proposed an explanation to 



» 
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Paper /presented at Comparative I^olitics ofv^iducational Innovation: The 
Role of Values and Policy Paradigms, Interna tjlonal Studies Associ-ation Panel, 
Toronto, February 1976. 



account for the differences in. \he political valties and ideologies 



em p ires , — lie vie w s these "n e w o Booties" as ft^ga e nt s o f thq Europe a n, ^ 

- — *^'| 
brought the West into the modem ^pr Id** (196A, p. 3)/' Xhe key to*%he 

political traditions of a given fragment, whether it French-CanadSv^ 

Australia, or whatever, is the set "of political theories and beliefs 

in ascendency in Europe at the "point of departure" of the new society. * 

Chronologically, \he ^.political spectra in Europe developed 
from Feudalism or Totyism, tcv*Whiggery and Liberali-sm in the 18th cen- 
tury, to Socalism in the 19th century^ Hence, a society ^ch as 
French-Canada, created at the end of the feudal era in Europe, embodies 
feudal values and ideologies, whereas Australia, settled principally 
in the late 19th century, is imbued with' spcialistic beliefs. In the 
(chronological) middle of the^e two extremes are bo£h English-Canada 
and the United States, J^oth of which were "struck off" from England 
and Europe at the height of Liberalism; hence, both are^basically 
liberal societies though, as we shall «ee, English-Canada maintains 
a trace of Toryism and Socialism not found in the United States due to 
its own unique history (Horowitz, 1966). While these traces of other 
values are small when English-Canada is compared with fragments such as « 
French-Canada and Australia, they are extremely important when contrasting 
English-Canadian and American political behaviours. *In particular; they 
can. account for the greater "equality a| condition" which one finds 
among boards of education in Canadian provinces, as compared to the 

y N 

typical situation found in the Uhite4 States. 



Fragment societies differ from t heir European so u rces in several 

. . € : 



a complete spectrum of political ideologies, a deficiency which results 



in a loss of both their past and their future . » The United States, 
faeologically separated from the feudal past of Europe, can neither 
recall that p^st to justify political decisions nor turn fd^the social- 
ism in Europe which developed as a response to the excesses of liberal- 
ism (and in particular laissez-faire capitalism).. Of course, the, 
socialistic response was far more "necessary" in Europe than in the 

V 

United States. since Europe had never been as fully liberated from the 
rigid class system imposed by feudalism. 

A second characteristic normally found in fragment societies is 
the metamorphose of the principal political ideology into a nationalistic, 
secular religion. In ^urope, neither Tory elitism nor radical socialism 
4rQ heretical — as both are in the United States with its belief in 
"Amerffanism" and as is the first in Australia with its legend of ' 
"mate-ship". ' , ' 

Biit in these* two characteristics — the loss of past and -future, .^nd 
the conversion of ideo^igy into nationalism — English-Canada differs mark^ly 
from the United States. Througfiout .Englfsh'-Canada, both Tory and socialistic 
views are acceptable, if not wholeheartedly endorsed. Canada has n^ver 

m ^ 

experienced the messianic drive of a Wilson to "make the world safe for 
(liberal) democracy," nor has it experienced the polical witch-hunts 
of a McCarthy (Hartz, 196A, pp. 118, 119). The presence of a broader 
political ideological spectrum in English-tCanada — a presence Which "has 
an important input on the meaning of "-educational equality" — can be 



accoCint:^d for^by two hi8toricaL~fact<M» relat ed t o t Ue manner iit^whicji 



"that ffociety^^as" "strut k: off" from Europe* - — 



Until 1776, both the thirteen colojiies in what is today the 
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'United States and the colony of Nova 'Scotia in today's Canada were 

4 . f 

,socities cast from essentially the same mold. All possessed, a liberal 



1 
f 

orientation: personal liberty — in religion, in business, and in property — 



were highly valued. Colonial legislatures, were active in all, and the 

Crown was viewed generally with suspicion. Other parts of Canada, such 

as today's Ontario (then part of Quebec) did not yet have. a separate 

* 

exi^stence and were managed by the major trading companies (The Hudson's 
.Bay Company or the North-West Company) or by a Governor ^ippointed by the 
Crown. Nevertheless**, it is probably safe to* say that most English- 
Canadians of that era possessed essentially the same political values 
to be found in the Thirtfeen Colonies. But with the revolution which 
created the United Stales, a second emigration took place to Canada: 
that of Loyalists to the Crown, who rejected republicanie!ir-#<^contin^ed 
existence in a monarchy. Most chose to' reside in Nova Scotfla — which had ^ 
remained lo^l to the Crown because of circumstmcea of geography and the 
presence of a substantial British garrison — oi? in Hearts of ^Quebec west 
of *the Ottawa ^ver. Subsequently, Nova Scotia was divided into they- 
present provinces of^ New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia^, 
^ and western Quebec became Upper Canada and later Ontario. • 

; The total number of Loyalists who emigrated was quite .small, but 
so was Canada's popul^ation; hence, their presence acted as a conservative 
fprce in Canada's political'development . Their political* values, while 
still basically liberal, possessed^the touch of Tory still present today. 



5 ' 



That ^ is, their preference for the monarchy represented a suspicion of 



^-^^p^la^ <i€nK>cracyr -^^-<^onfidencQrln ieadexshlF af-=eilte^ choswi'mor^ljT" 

^ ^ — : : — ^ ^ — ^ . _ ^ : — 

~ traditi o n ' Aud - r ight tliau popula'iityc* The pieierence also suggfe^-S 



Respect for the coramo^ good, for society as. a whole as oppbsed 



greater acceptance. of the -corporate nature^ society with the common 
^ good being valued somewhat more highly than individual rights, which 
stantl pre-eminent in more pure libe^l .societies such as the' United 
States. " ■ . ■ ■ ' 

i " 

to individuals, was reinforced later in Canada's history with the irami- 
^ gration of hundreds of thousands of Irish, Scottish, and English settlers 
during the middle part of the 19th century, at a time when liberal values 
had already passed th^ir zenith and socialistic ideals were^gaining 
acceptance. Similar or greater number immigrated to the United States, 

but in Englisb-^Canada the immigijants doubled or tripled tne existing 

. A ^ 

popuiad^J^n (Horowitz, p. 14)^ To be sure-, these immigrants were escaping 



Europe ta find more hospitable environs, and were qo doubt strongly in- 
fluenced by the -liberal^nd frontier values in both Canada and the United 
States. But their ^redopinance^^ljK^anada apparently added a socialistic 
position to the ideCTipgical spectrum which, while rejec^ng for egalitari- 
anism both the elitism and preference' for a hierarchical social structure 
held by the Tories, also recognized as va,lid the corporate, collectivistic 
view of society in a manner which has never been accepted in the United 
States. 

The differenced in political values between the United States and 
'English-Cdnada are admirably i 1 lust rat edJby- comparison of the purposes for 
the two nations: the Declaration of Independence promises, "life, liberty 



and ihe pursuit of happiness/' whereas %h& British Nortfi Anjerica Act of 



186TTttie Canadian '''cohstit;fition^ proffltSMT^'p^a^^ 
ment (Horowitz, p. 20)." The individualism Inherent In tiie American 



philosophy -is obviojtis, as is the emphaSiS, on. the common good in* Canadian 
philosophy. This contrast in values is al^o o^pviqus in other types of 
behaviour, both of the people and their governments. For example,- the 
murder rate for Canada is one-tenth of that in tihe United States (''Get 
RJd.of Guns...; 1975). In international affairs, the Unitecf States ^ 
^supplies arms to Greece and Turkey, to Israel and Jordan* Canada pans 
,the unarmed United Nations patrol^ which separate these two pairs of 
enemies* • * , * ^ ^ 

In summary, both ^English-Canada and the United^ States are 



essentially liberal fragments of European society* Protection of the 

* ■ ' 

rights and freedoms of individuals are of fundamental importance in 
both nations. But in English-Canada^ liberalism must contend withj. ^ 
certain toucl^es bf Toryism^^^wl^th^ts hierarchical, wh^listl^"view of ^ ^ . 
society, and of socialism, with its egalitarian, who 1*8 tic* view of 
soclrety. -As a result, tJ^e^^comnon gobd^^eives somew^Mr-TfiSfe^^rmal j 
attention in Canada than in the United Stated. In Hartzian terms, 
Canada possesses a piece of its political "past" and "future" which 
tjhe United States does not, and in the United States liberalism has - 
flourished and unfolded as has not in Canada. But, whil^ Canadian 
politicians can appeal to the common cause, American politicians, 
restrained by liberal phiXosophV> 'cannot do sa* Instead fchey are forceci^ 
to appeal to pragmatic and problem-solving, as Ftanklin Roosevelt did 
during the Depression, to justify decisions which serve the common good — 
decisions which in ideological terms are socialistic. 

8* ^ . ■.. ■ 



EducationaL^^Govemance and Finande 




-itt-<mtaffl£t "dt^ ^ sy gfCTfs dT e Ju i iaLluua l gover nance a ztSr 



finance In Canada and 'rte United SCdC^s al^e strikingly similar (Farquhar, 



— i:9fi4>7-"^e"federal~governraenrs in 1>oth nations pTay a relatively minor 
•role, though for oposite reasons. .The Bnitish Nortb America Act (BNA) 

•gave the.p^vinces responsibility for education and a number^ of other 
matters, and .left remaining powers to the fe()eral gov'efnment. • Jn contrast 
the Constitution' of the tk^ited States makes no" mention ^f education, but 



leaves it and remaining powers' to the 4.n|ividual states* Hence in J^janada 
the provinces, and in the United States the states,' are resppns^ble for 

education.^, Further, all provinces and all but one stat^ (Hawaif) "have * 

^ ( ^ 

ehospn decentralized Education by. creating local school boartis with 
'elected or, appointed trustees. But ,here^ the similarity between the 

nations ends, for the Canadian provincial governments have retained far 

' % , , • # ' ' . 

greater authority vis-^-vis local boards than is generally true for state 

governments in the United States. In particular, they have re3ponded -to 

the need for equalization aid to the local boards in a more radical* manner 

than have their ^counterpart* in tKe United States. 

The relatively greater* centifil'izajtion - ofA:he authority over 

/ 

education in pVpvincial as^opposed to the state governments can be seen 

as an expression of the corporate view of society cotton to both-Totyism 

' . ^ ' • f ^ . ' . 

and SQciafism, yqt the basic act of decentralizing (the educational 

function at all is proof'.of^he basic liberal nature of the society ^ 

V . ■ ' ■ ' 

The Tory, however, cannot put complete jfaith in .the people to make the 
best judgment 'in the interests .of tKe whole society.' ^?his is/clear *in ^ 
Ontarid, for example, where cur/iculum guidelines for 4II subject^s and 
levels , are prepared in the , central ijiinistry; where the chief.. executive 
officer appointed in a board. i^ust have the , minister' a approval > etc. 



In contrast, it is at the local level that the American states plaCe 



i AeIr 'g r eatest fait drr-^^Mie-gbme^ Unit e d 



( 1960^ be lieve /llo cal control of education has clearly outlived its 
■ ua e fiilnesft , . , ( p . 3A) th e - op tnton of Gainpb < &ll> Cunnlnghag and ^oPhe e 



(1965) is. probably mor^ representative f "At the moment there is little^ 
evidence that our political system produces more rational, or better 
decisions about education at the dtate of federal level than at the 

/ • ' \ * ' ■ • 

local lev^. Granted that the effects of a good 'state decision are 
pervasive, it is also true that the reper^ssions of a bad^ state deci- 
sion are far-reaching (p. 106)." The quotat^n they, select from Pewey 
(1957> is alsff telling of the American view of society which supports 
a locus of decision-making as near to the grass-roots as possibly: ^ 
It is not that there is no public, no large body 
of persons having a common interest in the consequences 
of social tr^ansactions. There is too much, public, a • 
public too diffused and scattered and too intricate in 
cbmpositiqh (p. 137)*. ... 

Hickrod, et al (197^) have traced, this relationship betyeeh Jllbe^^l- 
-* ' ■■ "J" . . . > 

^Lsmfand education iji the Uni^ted States from Jefferson and de Toqueville 

through to recent propbsaj-s" for the rleform of educational finance.^ Through 

\ ^ ' ^ ^ * • ' * ' t 

out, the authority' of local jurisdictions is justified on the basis of a 

world View which is distrustful o£ the ultimate wisdom of the. central 

government. Even recent proposals whic\i woulif grant more power to the / 

state are ju^ified on the basis of preserving the individual student's 

opportunities. * • ' 

Regardless of the degree* of centralization of power, a common ^ 
problem is faced by local boards of educationjwhich depend on local 
revenues wherever they are located:L - vastly different financial resoUircea. ' 




Rideout (1974, p. 4) notes that in Oetario in the late 1950'8^the ratio 



m assessed valuation pet student for elementary boards was 1 : ^kOjO- 



Morphet, Johns, and Reller (1967) note similar conditions in the United 



States, as well as the potential benefij^ of reorganization: "Through ' 

reorganization alone the range in ability of districts In several sta^tes 

has been reduced from more *than lOO-to-l , to 10- or 20-to-l (p. 504)." 

Tjie extent of variation in financial respurce^s among local boards 

is, at least potentially, under tKe control of both state and provincial 
« . ( * * * 

governments, as suggested above. Inequality G^nnot be eliminated entirely 

by'board consolidation, but it can 1>e reduced.* Many states and provinces 

have encouraged* consolidation through bonuses to larger units.^- In recent , 

years, Canadian provinces, with theif greater power in? the f^ield of educa- 



tion, have acted more decisively: ♦ ^ 

Prior to 1965 Ontario had over 3,000 school -districts... 
In 1965 the provincial legislat^re passed mandatory- legislation 
making each township the basic unit of school administration 
for rural public elementary schools.... So successful was this 
V reorganization ^that in 1968 the province took the next step. 
and declared dach county together with the city or cities 
included therein as a school division for the administration 

r 

of public elementary and secondary education (Rl^deout, 1974). 

After the 1969 reorganization, the ratio of assessed valuation 

/ 

per student was 1:21 . Similar actions have been taken in other provinces 
(e.g.. Prince fidward Islihd) or are beirjg considered (e.g*. , Nova Scotia). 
In all cases, English-Canada's Tory heritage has left provincial government 
wit!) greatfer authority than is found in the American states, so that 



11 



10 



provincial decision-makine/n the educational sphere is feasible' even on 
dif f icuit ^t^ ers^ ^uch "as" a boM^ uMfrcation. ft>r ^^tate~t^^ectee 
unification in the manner of Ontario would simply be unthinkable. 



'NStill, the disparity in wealth among boards is so great, even 
In those jurisdictions where reorganization has occurred, that state 
and provincial authories have been making some type of equalization 
grant for many years. As Garms and Kelly (1970) report, "In 1905 
'^^^llwood Cubberly ^ald, 'In two-thirds of the states of the Union no 

adequate provision is mad« for the loaintenance of the smaller schools 

* 

of the state, and usually these are maintained in a most unsatisfactory 
' ^manner and at a sacrifice entirely out of propprtion ,to the local benefits 
received.* The response io plead by Cubberly and others was the state 
foundation program*. .. (p. 256) .Canadian provinces, too^ adopted equaliza- 
tion programs,' including Ontario which^ at least in the ;1960*s, was on 
a foundatiorTprogj;^ 

TecTmically, Ontario's foundatioh program of^he ^ate 1960*8. 
* ' * » " ' • 

was the same as that of California's at the' time of th'e Serrano decision 

(Rideout, p. 2). But, with the amalgamation of boards ^in 1969, the 
province introduced a percenta^e'equalizing form of grant with weighted ^ 
students (Rideout, p. 4) similar to that, proposed by Garms and^elly 
(W70). With thi^chartge, it is instructive to compare the ratio of 
expend! tures//er pupil. For Ontario, the ratio was 1: 1.9 in 1970, . 
and .only f:1.6 in 1972 after the introduction of expenditure ceilings. 
For 1969,. California's rj^io of expenditures was 1:4.2 (Greenbaum, 1971). 
Tltis magnitude of raticMs common in the United States, where they range 
. ""^om about 2-to-l in few states up to or $rto-l .in ^others (Morphet; 
Joins and Reller, p. 50^^." \ 1|2 



The introduction of expenditure ceiXi-ngs by the government of \, 
Ontario alluded to abov^ is .another exanjple^of the force of the provin- 
cial government's role in Canadian education. 'According to Dimensions 
(November 1974)^ the of f io^ill^cHrgan of the Ontario Ministry of Education,* 
it was a simple case of rational decision making, not political necessity, 
, to introduce expenditure ceilings: 

• Near ►the end of the 60 's, governments everywhere 
became aware that the huge annual increases in education 
spending were threatening to bankrupt them in the not too 
many years .... 

In Ontario, the ceilings were introduced r^n 1970 
to achieve this, while at the same time preserving the 
achievements of the 1960 's ..... , 

The ceilings are part of an overall government 
# .policy designed to reduce the burden of heavier property 
I* taxes for education. Today the government pays 60% of 
th^ total cost of elementary and secondary education 
thtoughout the province compared with fust 37% in 
1960 (p. 3). . ♦ * ' 

One other effect of the spending ceilings, besides controlling overall 
expenditures, was its effect on equality of expenditures • Low spending 
boards in Ontario are catching up with high spending boards,, as implied 
Jji the lower ratios between lo^ and high expenditure boards stated aboT^. 
iCan}bne imagine the government of California placing a limit on board 
^,^>xpenditur;e — forbidding Bevei^ley Hills to make any increaaes in .education 
expenditure until the rest of the state caught up? * For this reason, only 
*levelling--^p" is seriously ^co^sidered (Frentz, 1975). 



While a number of court cases filed In Che United States have 
had the objective of forcing states to provide more equal funding for 
schools, the r^ecent United States Supreme Court decision In Hodrlquez 
v> San Antonio Independent Schools leaves financial responsibility with 
the local board and not the state* Though the case can be viewed as 
a delay created by a ^^conservative" liberal court which will fall when, 
as: time passes, reform liberals are appointed. It nevertheless reveal^ 
a^baslc principle that has held at le^st until now In the U.S.: the 
state does not step In to see that all children ar.e provided an equal 
quality of education because such action would-be seen to Interfere wl^h 



local and Individual rights. The acts of the Ontario government rev 
that there Is no such.^nvlolafe principle there, jior Is there In 



rev^^ 



remainder of English-Canada. "The Canadian provinces have been moving 
rapidly towards a system In which the province Is,. In effect, one unit for 
the purpose of school finance. In some provinces, such as New Brunswick, 

Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland, full state funding Is' the solution 

— » ^ 

adopted. In the western provinces foundation programs which cover between 

83 and 90 percent of the total school board expenditures are In effect 

(Rldeout, p. 1).*' 

Equality * ^ 

SSChe meaning of equality In English-Canada Is very different " from Its 

mean*&g In the United States. In the former, equality of condition Is the 

oh^ctlve; In the latter, equality of opportunity. This conclusion Is based 

not only on the far greater equalization achieved In educational finance In 

Canadian provinces as compared to American states, but on other factors as 
# 

well. All provinces have schemes for socialized medicine, extensive assistance 

14 ' • 
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to public ^transport, etc. Equalfty, therefore/ posses^ses a meaning found 
under socialism — equality of condition — rather than und^r liberalism — * 
equality o£ opportunity. This vievz, is supported furthej: by' the explanatory 
system developed by Hartz and expanded by Horowitz, which leads us to expect 
this difference, in view of the relatively late date in the 19th century 
at which Canadian political philosophy /finally congealed. One may still 
find,' as well, remnants of Tory, hierarchical view of society/^ (as for example 
Ontario *s Grade 13 for the relative few students who continue beyond the 
Grade 12 diploma, or the Colleges of Applied Arts and* Technologies which 
are tvo-^year collets that do not ser\'e as transfer institutions to 
liberal ^rts colleges), but the cdmbination of liberal and Socialist 
forces have effectively won the day -in terms of provision of equal services. 
The Futur e; Version I (May 1975) 

• • • 

Both English-Canada and the United States are essentially liberal 

fragments of European society, though,* following Horowitz (1965), this" • 
discussion has emphasised their dissimilarities rather than similarities 
(McRae, 196A) in order to develop contrasts with the United StKtesr 
both societies, of course, protection of the rights and freedoms of indi- 
viduals is the fundamental objective. In English-Canada, liberalism must 
contend with certain touches of Toryism — with its hierarchical, corporate 

r 

view of society and innate conservatism — and of socialism — with its egali- 
tarian, corporate vi^w of society and innate desire for innovation. .Together 
ther touches of Toryism a^d socialism h^ave interacted to reinforce the ten- 
dency Co view society wfthig Canada and its .provinces in. an organic way — 
as an. integral whole rather ^than a composite of independent, free-thinking 
individuals. In American society ^ equality has maintained much more^-of its 
liberal meaning — equality of bppoiftunity — than its socialistic meaning — 



equality of conditj^on. There, the myth of Horatio Alger remains. In 
Canada it never existed. ' " . 

The broader' political spectriia in Canada with its £hree viable 
national parties'—the Ne^ Democrats (socialist), the Liberals (liberal) 
and Progressive Conser^ativej (conservative) — gives Canadian politiciaip^ 
more "ideals" or "beliefs" to be used in legitimizing public policy 
than are possess^ by American politicians. Hence^ in confronting the 
problem of fiscal ety^alization in education, Canadian provinces have 
been free to be more innovative, socially speaking, than have state 
governments in the United States. ' * . , 

^rtz believes that while fragment societies have escaped their 
pasts and futures, the future is now returning. That is, the United 
States h*as been able to pursue a dogmatic, liberal course in internal 
and external affairs, but must now contend with other, alien philosophies 
Wilson and others have failed; the nations of the world have not all 
accepted liberal, capitalistic dempcfracy as their model. Indee^ to 
many nations, socialism or some more radical, collectivistic approach 
to social organization appears to be a far more attractive solution- 
their people are to be fed. The energy crisis, and other changes which 



clarify the nature of \the "global village" are forcing the Unit^ed States 
and other liberal fragment societies to face the future the^ escapie^ 
by being "struck off" from feuropeO The Viet -Nam war, at very least', 
proved. that alien, heretical beliefs cannot be destroyed by fire. 
Tolerance is ijtecessary, a tolerance that Americans have shovn for 
varying religious beliefs (as long as they were not based on collective 
social organizations), but not for varying political beliefs/ 
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tn my dpinigji, this re-entry into the full Westepi polit4.cal 
spj&^tninj is likel^to 4>ose greater problems for the United States than 
for Canada, since the latter has a wider political spectrum* If the 
future brings a rapid decrease in standard of living, which the energy 
crisis and apparent re-alignments in the world economy suggest may occur, 
then the liberal, capitalistic systems in both nations may fad^l to main- 
tain a minimal acceptable standard of living for the^ weakest members, 
as they have in the past. In such circumstances, I suspect that Canada 
r$ay accept a full, socialistic state more easily than the United States, 
just as equality of educational finance has been more easily 'afahieyed— 

through legislation for the common good and without need for court battles* 

^ ■» 

The major hope in the United States appears ^to be the continued 
re-definition of equality frofo equality of opportunity t(f equality of 
condition. The courts have applied the latter, conceptualization to 
figfft segregation and discrimination against women. It must be re-defined 
so that it applies in the economic sphere — to the. individuals who, in spite 
o^ rights, freedoms, and opportunities, are unable to succeed. ^ If this, 
re*-def inition occurs — whether >in. fhe courts or the legislatuf^es — then 
school finance probably will, be one* of the first beneficiaries since agree- 
meitt cafi be reached more readily about the needs of t^e young (or aged) 

as past experience has shown. Whether or not this fe-definition of equality 

* ^ 

in tllbe public's mind would be accompanied by a new understanding of the 

it 

. » ^- - 

corporate nature of society, as evidenced in Canada, is difficult to aray. 

** * ' 

WithdVt the Tory and socialistic elements in the public philosophy, the 
c6nce||^t is not there to develop. Experience from the_New Deal and Franklin 
Roosevelt's othft: programs suggest that extens'ive social programs can be 
developed without accomp^ying philosophical changes.- Pragmatism is an 



American • trait, and the alleviation of extreme situations might be T^iewe^ 
as jiist 'that, and not the creation of a new social order. 

i • ' 

' < In short » the ^artzian approach leads me to believe that Canada 
apd tiie United States may, in fact, have somewhat different futures, with 
Canada tending more and more toward European models of socialism, and, 
4fre United gtates struggling to adopt its liberal philosophy to meet 
totally new situations, ^n retrospect, the struggle -to equalize educa* 
tional services in the United States beginning with Cubberly in X905, 
has been ^ st-ruggle to accomplish such a task, but it has failed. The 
i^uTtitude financial plans that have been developed are technical 
devices invented to avoid facing the real problem, which is one of 
political philosophy, and social values. The ongoing finance stuJH^ 
In the United States are pointless. Their common objective appears to 
have been to bring low-expenditure districts at least up t.o the state 
median (a goal suggested in Morphet, Johns, and Reller 1969, p. 503 ) 
V but without "Appearing to raise the median or take any funds from one | 
jurisdiction for use in another. And such an objective must fail, of I 
course, because the only way to move all those below the median up to 
the Inedian Is to move all those above the median down to the median as 
well. It is this fact which^the politicians have tried to avoid. Prag- 

* ' / 

% 

C 

matism has. its limits; no liberal philosophy could legitimize such a step, 
howevep disguised. I suspect, then, that in deaHng with^all social 

7 ' 
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problems, including education, the United State^Ky find the future far 
more stressful than will English-Canada. / 
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The F u ture: Version II ^January 1976) 

If events In Ontario education since May 19^75 are Incorporated * 
Into my projectlpns for the future, a different set of. courses for Canada 
and the United States emerge which appear more likely, at lea^t^ln the*' 
shott run. During this period of seven months, wage settlements^ In. Canada 
excee^d those. In the United States, largely due to the collective might 

4 

of groups such as the provincial teachers' federations. In Ontario', the 
presence of ceilings on educational expenditures Imposed on board^ by 'the 




A 

central government had made the latter Into the effective paymasteYT — In 

/ 

late 1975, as demnds for funds became too great, the government lifted ^1^ 
the ceilings — with the provision that all school -budget Increasea over a 
modest 8% would be the responsibility of local boards and their ratepayers. 
In effect, 'this action reversed the fifteen year trend tot/ard equalization / 
of educational expenditures among boards and assumption of the costs of T 
education by the provincial government. Thus, the government shifted away 
from a path that eventually would l:iave led to full f Ina^nciJt^^^of^ • 
by the provincial government. Indeed, this latter course was recommended 

by the provinces Committee on the Costs of Education (1975), though their 

- -I ' 

proposal would have Imposed a flat mill rate to be collected locally as a 
.symbol of local control. 

The Ontario government's decision to pursue a more liberal course 
was rooted In a desire to divest Itself of the responsibility It had acquired 
of determining. In effect, the salaries teachers were to be paid. In prac- 
tical terms, the provincial cabinet' had -tired of being the "provincial 
board of education.'* It preferred the route the IJnited States has followed, 
with greater power being exercised by the local boards. 

In addition, the past\even months have seen trem^sndous problems of 
governance in nations such as Britain and Australia. lU the United States, 
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these problems may ve^l be viewed .as the bitter fruits of socialism* 



Indeed, It seems that, the Progressive Conservative government In Ontario 
have reached ju^t that conclusion, at least with regards to education. 
If this Is so, then calls for, state even federaj.*^ funding of education 
In the United States may well b,e viewed with suspicion, as harbingers of 
a daf when state legislatures or the Congress would decide salary schedules 
for teachers. American policy maker's might well coticlud6 that the full ^. 
so^:lal costs of equalizing educational e^q^endltures ^re too great to 
balance any benefits that might accrue. . 
Conclusion 

Regai^dless of the "future" that; In fact occurs,! whether It be one 
of those desctlj^ed or some other alternative, the values, forces and 
philosophies analyzed In this paper will play an Important role, though 
they are traditionally neglected" in studies on educatlpSal finance. Why 
Is It that studies dealing with educational finance, have continually 
, Ignored the long term economic consequences of .their recommendations? 
Why Is It that educational equality Is almost: always defined In fiscal 

. rather than educational terms? Are authors naive, or ate thfelr under- 

\ . \ J ' ' 

lying assumptions so strong and so deeply held that they are not recognized 

by the* ladlvlduals themselves? I suspect it is the latter; jnost investi- 
gators are still conducting resea wlthln^the par^igm developed by 

»« 

1" . ' 

Cubberly seventy years ago, and fdil^. to see that the problen^s he confronted 
though still present to some degree, wer^ too narrowly defined to serve as 
a foundation for policy research in 1976. Indeed^^ it is ''fair to say that ' 
in Canada, the extreme inequalities that motivated Cubberly and other are 
past,^ and the problems now is to maintain this achievement in the face, of 
social, economic ai\d political threats. It now appears that as many 
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educational Inequities are flowing from curtailment of service^ due ^oXh 
to teacher striken and budget shortfalls 'as from unequal dl^trlbut^lon of 
funds per se > If Cubberrey's paradigm, wtilch views equity primarily In 
financial terms,. Is pursued to Its logical conclusion In the UnJ.ted Statues, 
that natlon^lll find Itself with ftfll federal or'stat^ funding of educa- 
tion - and the same ^.problems of governance that Ontario has tasted and id 
now try log to avoid. As ,often occurs, the unthinking pursuit of one goal — - 
financial eq.ulty — has detrimental effects on other Important matters — 
salary negotiation, economic vitality, and the true ^qvfallty of education 
In the classroom. Gains from the first may be offset by penalties impost 
by the second. It Is time for us all to take a br6ader look at the factors 
related to the quality of education as It really exists In the schools, 
and to place tfhe role of educational finance Into itg, proper social, economic 
and political perspective. ' w 
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